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century cannot fail to see in this provision for an inter- 
national prize court the great advance which the world 
is making toward the substitution of the rule of reason 
and justice in place of simple force. 

Not only will the international prize court be the 
means of protecting the interest of neutrals, but it is in 
itself a step toward the creation of the more general 
court for the hearing of international controversies to 
which reference has just been made. The organization 
and action of such a prize court cannot fail to accustom 
the different countries to the submission of international 
questions to the decision of an international tribunal, and 
we may confidently expect the results of such submission 
to bring about a general agreement upon the enlarge- 
ment of the practice. 

Numerous provisions were adopted for reducing the 
evil effects of war and for defining the rights and duties 
of neutrals. The Conference also provided for the hold- 
ing of a third conference within a period similar to that 
which elapsed between the first and second conferences. 

The delegates of the United States worthily repre- 
sented the spirit of the American people, and maintained 
with fidelity and ability the policy of our government 
upon all the great questions discussed in the Conference. 

The report of the delegation, together with authenti- 
cated copies of the conventions signed, when received, 
will be laid before the Senate for its consideration. 

When we remember how difficult it is for one of our 
own legislative bodies, composed of citizens of the same 
country, speaking the same language, living under the 
same laws, and having the same customs, to reach an 
agreement, or even to secure a majority upon any diffi- 
cult and important subject which is proposed for legis- 
lation, it becomes plain that the representatives of 
forty-five different countries, speaking many different 
languages, accustomed to different methods of procedure, 
with widely diverse interests, who discussed so many 
different subjects and reached agreements upon so many, 
are entitled to grateful appreciation for the wisdom, 
patience and moderation with which they have dis- 
charged their duty. 

The example of this temperate discussion, and the 
agreements and the efforts to agree among representa- 
tives of all the nations of the earth, acting with universal 
recognition of the supreme obligation to promote peace, 
cannot fail to be a powerful influence for good in future 
international relations. 



The President's Naval Policy. 

BY CHARLES P. DOLE. 

A letter to " The Outlook." 
In your interesting article of October 12 on the Roose- 
velt Policy you genially challenge your readers to say 
what item of the great program they would be willing to 
eliminate. While glad to go a good way with you in 
your admiration of the President, for example, in his 
defense of the public lands, I trust I am only one of 
many readers who distinctly deprecate the proposed in- 
crease of the navy. We have hardly had time to draw 
our breath after the enormous naval appropriation of 
the last session of Congress — a figure that puts all our 
boasted benevolences for the welfare of man to shame — 
before we are promptly asked to face the supposed need 



of new and greater expenditures for battle-ships. It is 
the old cry, " Give, give." 

We know well how the imagination is touched by the 
splendor of the colossal new ships. It is because we feel 
the boyish fascination that sea-power easily exercises 
over the minds of those whose fathers have sailed the 
ocean that we all the more clearly see the subtle charac- 
ter of the peril of carrying about an increasing supply 
of enormous explosives wherever we go among the 
nations. 

We do not doubt that Mr. Roosevelt honestly per- 
suades himself that a nation prevents war by going 
heavily armed. But we know that this is not the way 
by which individuals avoid quarrels. There is no man 
so safe as he who neither wishes nor expects to fight 
his neighbors. We believe that human nature is the 
same in individuals and in nations. In either case you 
can readily form a habit to treat others with suspicion 
and to depend on force for protection against expected 
assaults ; or, again, you can form a habit (a rather more 
human habit than the other) of expecting other men to 
treat you with decency and of depending upon each 
other's justice and sense of fair play. We believe that 
no nation was ever so well placed as the United States 
for fostering the habits of civilization and putting aside 
the attitude of the barbarian. We have actually estab- 
lished this habit and attitude among forty-five States 
and ninety millions of people. Is not the new insistence 
upon a navy and the policy of suspicion and readiness 
for war a sort of " recrudescence of barbarism " ? 

Moreover, it is the fact of the existence of a powerful 
fighting force which provokes the utterances of those 
very journals which you rebuke for their fiery incite- 
ment to a war with Japan. Neither Japan nor any other 
nation, as you say, wishes to fight with the United 
States. No people hates our people. But it is impossible 
to have tremendous fighting machines on hand and not 
to be conscious of them. We cannot have them and 
fifty thousand officers and men all ready to use them, 
and keep them at wharves and in dry-docks. They call 
to be used, at least sent on voyages and manceuvered for 
fighting practice. The newspapers must find something 
to say about them, and must exercise imagination and 
ingenuity upon their real and fancied movements. You 
show very clearly how provocative this is to all the peo- 
ples who read newspapers over the world. But you can- 
not have war-ships and not have war talk. And war 
talk, indulged in by millions of however innocent people, 
goes to produce the mob-temper, ready to catch fire and 
fight. 

What will happen to us, it may be asked, if we cease 
to maintain a powerful navy? This seems like the ques- 
tion often asked when men are reminded of the Golden 
Rule — Shall we not starve if we keep it? Happily, 
there are men who no more think of violating the Golden 
Rule than of breaking the rules of ordinary courtesy. 
So far from being in any serious danger of starving, they 
are generally able to help others not to starve. 

The truth is that a government with a big navy, in 
the case of any slight issue, like the Venezuela episode 
in the Cleveland administration, or the recent flurry in 
San Francisco over Japanese students in the public 
schools, is tempted at once to think of its ships. But the 
nation with a little navy, or no navy at all, must do what 
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any sensible and civilized individual does — namely, dis- 
pose of the issue in the terms of intelligence and good 
temper. We can scarcely imagine a case in which the 
American nation could gain any legitimate' advantage 
by threatening to fight. We can imagine plenty of cases 
where the necessity of deferring any thought of war 
would give time for calm, reasonable and humane 
counsel. 

The President says, " This nation is now on terms of 
the most cordial goodwill with all other nations." 
There is one unmistakable mode of language in which 
this fine sentence may be made to ring true. This is to 
lay down the arms, the carrying of which tells the old 
story of distrust. 

No wonder that the great Congress at The Hague has 
effected so little. The United States held the key of 
the situation. While the peoples of the world wanted 
to see their governments do something radical toward 
disarmament, our government, renouncing its splendid 
chance to take the initiative in favor of world-peace, was 
planning one of the most spectacular naval demonstra- 
tions that the world ever saw. How could people in 
Europe take our pacific words in earnest, while our acts 
carried the smell of gunpowder ? 

Since my hand is up to ask questions, may I be per- 
mitted to raise one more? The Outlook stands for the 
ideal things ; it is supposed to believe in the application 
of Christian principles in the world. It holds that such 
principles may be trusted. There are multitudes of 
people who have never been converted to accept these 
principles. If the ripe time has not come for the use of 
international humanity and trust among the nations, 
there are men enough who believe in the methods of 
violence and disbelieve in human nature to keep up the 
cry for battle-ships as long as excuses for fighting can be 
invented. Why, then, does The Outlook care to go over 
to the side of the men who distrust both God and man, 
and help keep the battle-ships menacing the world? If 
The Outlook believes in its ideals, why does it not stand 
up for them in such unmistakable way that it can be 
counted? Far less effectually do the "outside bar- 
barians " withstand progress than the professed friends 
of progress who, praising it in eloquent words, tell us in 
substance that we must be in no haste to expect it. Let 
us not forget that the generation that treated the evil of 
African slavery in this temper had the Civil War to 
answer for. 

Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. 
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An Early Scheme to Organize the 
World. 

BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 

From the " Independent." 

The "Great Design" of Henry IV. of France is 
generally considered the first explicit scheme for the 
organization of the world, or, at any rate, for the federa- 
tion of Europe. There is, of course, much controversy 
as to whether the design was Henry's own or Sully's, in 
whose memoirs we have our information about it. I 
have little doubt that the main idea was Henry's, although 
it is quite possible that its proportions grew somewhat 
in Sully's treatment of it. 

Sully began to dictate his memoirs shortly after Henry's 



death, in 1610. The first portion was published in 1638, 
after Sully's death; the second portion, containing the 
account of the " Great Design," was not published until 
1662. The world, therefore, had no knowledge of the 
" Great Design " until forty years after Emeric Cruce 
published, in Paris, in 1623, his "Le Nouveau Cynee." 
In this remarkable work, the only known copy of which 
is in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, was presented 
what the historians of the peace movement usually count 
the first proposal of substituting international arbitration 
for war. Cruce advocated the establishment of an Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration at Venice, as the Land- 
grave Ernest of Hesse -Rheinfels half a century after- 
ward advocated the establishment of his proposed 
"Tribunal of the Society of Sovereigns" at Lucerne. 
These are the famous beginnings of the movement for 
world organization. 

I have recently come upon an old letter from Erasmus 
to a friend, written probably about 1517, or having 
reference to that period, referring to an effort at that 
time in behalf of the peace of Europe, which was so 
comprehensive and definite in its character that it seems 
to me that it may almost be considered a " Great Design " 
previous to the famous scheme of Henry IV. The letter, 
which is printed in the introduction to an English trans- 
lation of the " Complaint of Peace," published in London 
in 1 802, is as follows : 

"It was a favorite project about that time to assemble a 
Congress of kings at Cambray. It was to consist of Maxi- 
milian the Emperor, Francis the First, king of France, Henry 
the Eighth of England, and Charles, the sovereign of the Low 
Countries, of which I am a native. They were to enter, in 
the most solemn manner, into mutual and indissoluble en- 
gagements to preserve peace with each other and consequently 
peace throughout Europe. This momentous business was very 
much promoted by a man of most excellent character, William 
of Ciervia, and by one who seemed to have been born to advance 
the happiness of his country and of human nature, John 
Sylvagius, Chancellor of Burgundy. But certain persons who 
get nothing by peace and a great deal by war threw obstacles 
in the way, which prevented this truly kingly purpose from 
being carried into execution. After this great disappointment 
I sat down and wrote, by desire of John Sylvagius, my Querela 
Pacis. But since that period things have been growing worse ; 
and I believe I must soon compose the Epitaph instead of the 
Complaint of Peace, as she seems to be dead and buried and 
not very likely to revive." 

The " Complaint of Peace " (Querela Pacis) here re- 
ferred to is Erasmus's famous and most important work 
impeaching the war system of nations as he witnessed it 
in his day. It was not, of course, his first or only im- 
peachment. He discussed the subject in the same spirit 
in his panegyric to Philip, Duke of Burgundy, at Brus- 
sels, in 1504 ; and from that time until the end of his 
life he lost no occasion to condemn war, arraigning the 
crimes, the corruption of morals, the fearful cost and 
waste, the destruction of life, and the injustice incident 
to it, with a thoroughness and power beyond that of 
any other person in his time. The best known of these 
impeachments, perhaps, is the section upon war in the 
" Praise of Folly," which was written in 1509. He was 
deeply stirred upon the subject when he was in Rome 
some three years before, and found the pope himself, 
Julius II., waging war. " War was bad enough at the 
best, but a papal war was a scandal to Christianity, and 
a fighting pope was to him a monster of iniquity. The 
impression of Julius II. leading a campaign for the re- 
covery of Bologna never quite left him. It served him 



